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Results obtained from both the  triangle  test and the  two-sample
test provide statistically significant evidence  for discrimination.
That is, more panelists correctly distinguished  between nitrite-cured
and nitrite-free samples  (in the triangle tests)  and identified the
nitrite-cured sample  (in the  two-sample  tests)  than would have  been
expected if panelists were selecting randomly.     But why did any of
the panelists make errors?    There are two possibilities.     Some
individuals may be insensitive to  the  "cured flavor" imparted by
nitrite, whereas others recognize  it easily.    Alternatively, the
magnitude of the "cured flavor" imparted by nitrite may have been
very small.    One could easily determine which of these alternatives
applied simply by noting whether or not specific individuals were
selecting nitrite-containing samples reliably.

A number of studies using ordinal scaling methods have been
conducted since Cho and Batzler reported their  studies  in 1970.
These studies are discussed below in the section in which the
contribution of nitrite to different products  is assessed.     Since
ordinal methods only rank the cured flavor of one sample as greater
than that of  another sample,  they do not  indicate the magnitude  of
the difference.    Thus, a study may indicate,  in a statistically
reliable sense, that a nitrite-cured meat has more cured flavor than
a nitrite-free control, but the difference could be very small.

To the best of  the committee's knowledge, no ratio  scaling
methods have been used to evaluate the magnitude of the contribution
of nitrite to  cured meat flavor.    Nor was it able to  find any reports
of studies in which ratio scaling methods were used to assess the
degree to which the flavors  of  two  samples varied.

The color of the product can influence evaluations  of cured
flavor (DuBose et: ail. ,  1981).     Thus,  the  color should be  concealed
when such a sensory evaluation is  being conducted.

Contributions to Cured Meat Flavor by Factors Other Than Nitrite.
In some products,  cured meat flavor can be produced by sodium chloride
alone (Greene and Price,  1975;  MacDougall _et_ al. , 1975;  Wasseman et
al., 1977; Williams and Green, 1979).     Smoking also plays an important
role in cured meat flavor in some products  (Wasserman and Talley,
1972).    The generation of smoke may result in the simultaneous genera-
tion of nitrogen oxides, which are available for the production of
color and flavor in the final product in a manner similar to that of
added nitrite.    The extent of such reactions is not known.    Thus,
the contribution of smoking to the overall color and flavor of
cured meat products should be investigated further.

Because of the many variables  in the  type of meat product and
processing, and because addition of   the other flavoring agents,  e.g.,
spices, may vary among product  types,  the  contribution of nitrite to
cured meat flavor must be assessed product-by-product.